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department or State, as the Constitutional repository of such rights, 
cannot be ousted of their jurisdiction by having the same transferred 
to the treaty-making power." In support of this view, which has of 
course the most direct bearing upon the late Japanese-California 
controversies, the author quotes explicit decisions of the Supreme 
Court in many recent and clearly pertinent cases — ^notably the opinion 
of the Court in the case of Compagnie Frangaise, &c. v., Board of Health, 
which involved a conflict between the action of the Board of Health 
of the State of Louisiana, operating under a law of that State, and a 
treaty between France and the United States. In this opinion. Justice 
White declared that "the treaty was made subjec.t to the enactment 
of such health laws as the local conditions might evoke, and not 
paramount to them." What has seemed to many thinkers a serious 
obstacle to the acceptance of the general doctrine enunciated in this 
and other opinions — ^namely, the undoubted right of Congress to 
regulate commerce — is completely explained away by Mr. Tucker. 
The grant of power to regulate commerce, he holds, is a specific grant, 
just as is the grant of police power to the States. On the other hand, 
the grant of the treaty-making power is general and vmlimited, since 
it may apply to any subject-matter, including commerce. Now 
when a specific grant conflicts with a general grant, the latter must 
give way, and hence the treaty-making power must give way to the 
pohce power of the States, though from this it by no means follows 
that the power of Congress to regulate commerce is subject to a 
similar restriction. 

It would be no easy task briefly to sum up the whole of Mr. Tucker's 
discussion; and, indeed, any brief summary would be unfair to the 
author, slurring over, as it necessarily would, the finer points of his 
argument. On the other hand, no one of his contentions can well 
be set forth apart from its whole context, for each has its place in a 
complete nexus of proof. It may be said that if one disagrees with 
Mr. Tucker, one cannot help knowing to a nicety just how and where 
one disagrees, so complete, so perspicuous, and so fair is his treatment 
of the whole subject. And the disagreement, if it exists, can hardly 
be one of reasoning, for Mr. Tucker's logic is extraordinarily compel- 
ling. More probably it will prove to be based upon something more 
fimdamental than the formal logic of the case — perhaps upon a con- 
ception of what ought to be rather than what is. 



How Belgium Saved Europe. By Chables Sarolea. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1915. 

Written in a tone of studied moderation, and in that temper of 
exalted resignation to the overruling will which the war on the whole 
has tended to inspire, Dr. Sarolea's book is well designed to deepen 
the impression of Belgian heroism and to confirm the belief generally 
prevalent in this country that not only in the larger ethical sense, but 
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in regard to every technical point that can be raised, Belgiiim has been 
wholly in the right. The author, who is Belgian consul at Edinburgh, 
is personally acquainted with most of the Belgians who have helped 
to make recent history. He has enjoyed the confidence of King 
Albert. Moreover, since almost the beginning of hostilities he has 
been present at the scene of events as war correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle. He is thus well fitted to write of Belgium's political situa- 
tion at the beginning of the war, of the character and aims of King 
Albert as compared with those of his predecessor. King Leopold, of 
the character of the Belgian people as a whole, and of their temper 
during the early stages of the struggle. Logically and vividly he 
depicts the progress of events within the stricken country, noting 
some facts not widely known — such as the smallness of the garrisons 
in the forts around Liege — and explaining some facts not generally 
understood — the fact, for example, that the Li^ge forts held out 
so much longer than the town. On the whole, he emphasizes most 
heavily the fact that Belgium was forced to undertake far more than 
was originally contemplated in her own or the Allies' plans of defense. 
"The Belgian plan of campaign was extraordinarily simple, but it 
implied two assumptions. The Belgians were to limit themselves 
to a vigorous defensive; the French were to follow up with a vigor- 
ous offensive. Belgium did not limit herself to the defensive. Belgium 
diverted against herself the whole weight of the German attack. 
On the other hand, France did not at once take up a vigorous offensive. 
France made her imprudent and premature effort in the direction of 
Alsace-Lorraine." These general assertions are confirmed and their 
consequences developed in striking detail. But although Dr. Sarolea's 
book wiU appeal to all friends of Belgium as an eloquent and well- 
informed presentation of her point of view, it contains rather little 
that is new in the way of either military or political knowledge. 



Visions and Revisions. By John Cowpeb Powts. New York: 
G. Arnold Shaw, 1915. 

Mr. Powys is a critic of astonishing brilliancy and insight. Among 
modem writers upon literature there are few who approach him in 
the power of perfectly identif jdng himself with the spirit of the writer 
whom he describes; there is hardly one who so often gives the reader 
occasion for a kind of inward shout of joy. A hatred of shallow creeds 
and narrow dogmas gives vigor and point to his style; a serious and 
profound feeling for life as a whole lends fervor to his appreciation of 
strong thoughts and beautiful imaginings. And about the greatest of 
the writers of whom he treats — about Shakespeare, about Goethe, 
about Dante, about Dickens — ^he is in the main tremendously right. 
There can be no question of his power to guide and almost miracu- 
lously to deepen appreciation. 

This, in fact, is all that he professes to do. He disclaims philo- 



